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€ To A CoRRESPONDENT: 

The communication of “ Farmer” is received, 
and in reply to his polite inquiries, we have to 
observe, that they willall be fully and we hope 
satisfactorily answered, in a Manual which weare 
preparing upon the interesting subject to which 
he alludes. We feel indebted to him for his sug- 
gestions, and will endeavour to profit by them. 





We are compiling a Silk Manual from the best 
and most authentic sources, on the culture of the 
Mulberry ‘and the treatment of the Silk Worm, 
and shall, with all possible despatch, transfer it to 
our pages. The culture of silk, if we do not 
mistake the indications of the times, is destined to 
become a highly important and popular branch of 
husbandry, and hence it is that we feel it our duty 
to throw ali the lights upon the subject within our 
reach before our readers. 

We shall prefix to our manual an Engraving by 
thatexcellent ar:ist, Horton, representing the worm 
in its various ages, which will add much to its 
interest, and we trust prove useful to the agricul- 
tural community. 





Rurrin’s Essay on Catcargcous Manures. 

The present number contains an advertisement 
by its author, of Rufin’s Essay on Calcareous 
Manures—a work of genuine merit, which should 
be in the hands of every landholder, and especial- 
ly of such as live in the Marl regions of our 
country. The author is eminently distinguish- 
ed for his scientific attainments and ardent devo- 
tion to those departments of science that belong 
to the walks of husbandry. Gentlemen owning 
estates on rivers where beds of this valuable ma- 
nure are likely to exist, should not be without it, as 
from the light which it sheds on the subject of 
indications, and the application of tests, it would 
enable almost any intelligent individual to dis- 


VatuaBLe Succestions.—We transfer the 
subjoined to our columns from the United States 
Gazette. The advice is highly judicious, and 
we sincerely hope may be acted upon by the agri- 
cultural community throughout the country: 


“If it is true, as is reported, that the winter 
grain has been greatly injured by the excessive 
cold: of January, would it not be well for the 
farmers to attempt a larger crop of indian corn, 
potatoes, and other esculents, than they have us- 
ually tried? The demand is generally such as to 
pay well for the labor of cultivation, and in the 
supposed circumstances, they would be most pro- 
fitable. 

At the present moment, hay is very scarce and 
proportionably high, and oats have attained a price 
that is alarming for those who have a few horses 
with good appetites, and a horse without an ap- 
petite, is a bad affair.” / 





Potatoes anp Burrer—We perceive by the 
papers of those places that Potatoes are selling at 
Cincinnati at from $1 to $1 12} cts. per bushel, 
and at Louisville, Ky. for $150 per bushel. At 
the latter place, butter brings 50 cents per pound. 
Such prices are truly encouraging, and would jus- 
tify farmers in making efforts to secure supplies 
of both articles. 





Dairy secret.—Have ready two pans in boil- 
ing water, and on the milk’s coming to the dairy, 
take the hot pans out of the water, pat the milk in- 
to one of them, and cover it with the other. This 
will occasion great augmentation in the thickness 
and quality of the cream. 

Knittinc Macuine.—In alate number of the 
New England Farmer, there is a description given 
of a machine then exhibiting at the Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. It is represented as a small, 
neat machine, by which persons in indigent cir- 
cumstances, and children, may be employed to 
great advantage. It occupies about a cubic foot, 
and is operated upon by a turning crank, which 
requires no more power or skill than a common 
hand organ, except when necessary to widen or 
narrow, when a stitch is dropped or added by hand. 
‘The machine does the work of six expert knitters, 
is very simple. and the work is done with aston- 
ishing rapidity and precision. Kt is said to be 
superior to. the stocking loom, and can be work- 





veraco ny deposites which might be on his land. 


ed by any intelligent child after a few minutes in- 








struction. It is capable of knitting wool, cotton, 


silk or linen. 





Tue Mercuants’ Bank or Battimore—The 
subscription books to this institution, were cloged 
on Tuesday last, and on counting the number ‘of 
shares taken, it was found to amount to $64,188. 
This number is exclusive of the subscriptions for 
stock in the several counties of this state, which 
are supposed to have been liberal. It is estima- 
ted that forty millions of stock have been sub- 
scribed for, and the capital of the bank being but 
two millions, the subscription is supposed to 
have been twenty to one. ‘The amount paid. in, 
in this city alone, during the ten days the books 
were open, amount to $3,644,330. 


Tue Susqu—EHANNAH CANAL—This great work 
is, we perceive by the notice of the Commission- 
ers, about to be taken up in earnest. Books of 
subscription to the stock of the company are to be 
opened on the 16th of June, proximo, in. the cities 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Lancaster, and we 
think it is but reasonable to predict that the stock 
will all be promptly taken. We have called it a 
great work, and it is emphatically so, in the broad- 
est and most comprehensive sense of the term. 
For although its length will be but about 27 miles, 
being intended to extend the Pennsylvania Canal 
to tide from Columbia, yet it is the remaining link 
in the great chain which will connect the waters 
of the Atlantic with those of the Ohio, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri and their countless tributaries,—thus 
bringing into proximity those who inhabit the far, 
far west, and south-west, with their brethren on 
our entire Atlantic coast—and opening a continu- 
ous water communication between the latter and 
a large portion of the rich and fertile valleys of the 
Susquehannah and Mississippi ; so that when the 
Safidy and Beaver Canal shall have been comple- 
ted, the most northern, eastern, and southern ports, 
will also be accessible to the trade of the country 
of the lakes. It may then indeed be called a work 
-of immeasurable magnitude; for it will give such en 
irresistible impetus to business—such an enhanced 
value to property—and, so stimulate and warm 
into life the spirit of generous enterprise and lofty 
adventure, that the present will be marked as the 








era of improvement. 





















Crors—There is, perhaps, no branch of 
so much neglected as that of root and 
other vegetable crops, and none whose loss is 
miore deverely felt. Ask a farmer who may have 
omitted raising a crop of potatoes, why he did so, 
and he will teil you it would have taken more ma- 
nure than he could well spare. Now by many 
persons this reason would be taken as conclusive. 
Batis itagood one? We ask the question, be- 
cause we doubt its sufficiency ; and if not suffi- 
cient, it is of no. value whatever, inasmuch as it of- 
fers no excuse for an omission, which in its con- 
sequences is productive of great discomfort in a 
farmer’s family throughout the whole winter, des- 
poils his stock of their fair proportions of green 
food, the dairy of its flowing milk pans,—and, not 
unfrequently, visits its inflictions even upon the 
breakfast and tea table of my lady hostess, who is 
sometimes compelled to sip her Imperial or Mocha 
without ¢ream, and to digest her hot rolls without 
that most grateful of all the enjoyments of the 
breakfast table—sweet, rich butter—things which 
we all associate, in their greatest perfection, with 
rural life ; but which are too often not to be found 
there even among good livers during part of the 
winter. 
Believing that this inconvenience and discom- 
fort could be remedied by a proper exertion on 
the part of most farmers—and being firmly con- 
vinced that there are but few farms, indeed, which 
do not possess ample resources for manuring the 
few acres requisite for raising root erops, we have 
always been surprised to find many, otherwise in- 
dustrious and provident farmers, wholly indiffer- 
ent to this most essential department of husband~ 
ry; and we maintain that no system can be good, 
‘which does not look to the providing of roots and 
other vegetables, uot only for the table and for mar- 
ket, but for the milch cows and hogs, through that 
period of the year when vegetation is suspended 
by the frost. Ten or twenty acres judiciously 
managed in such culture, would make a full 
house, and a comfortable barn yard, throughout 
the bleak and pinching long. days of winter, and 
fill many an udder, which otherwise would be 
lank, and lean and shrivelled, with a generous 
supply of that bland, though animating liquor, 
which is alike grateful to the palate, promotive of 
comfort, and conducive to domestic enjoyment. 
On a well regulated farm, no one should, or in- 
deed can be idie. Every one from the oldest to 
the youngest, must and should be «doing some- 
thing, and there is employment enough for all. 
If the question should be- asked, where the 
manure is to be obtained from, that can be spared 
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bles? We answer—gather the leaves, and the 
accumulations of soil from vegetable decomposi- 
tion, from your woods—the scrapings from your 
ditches—road sides and lanes—gather the grass 
and weeds from your gardens, and fence corners 
—haul them into yourbarn yard—form a compost 
of them, and you will have ample manure to an- 
swer all those perposes to which we would espe- 
cially call your attention. The greatest difficul- 
ty is in making a beginning—-of commencing the 
work of husbanding such manure, as we have 
pointed out—or, in other words,—the fault lies in 
this,—the proneness of man to magnifying any la- 
bor which he may be required to perform, that he 
has not been accustomed to. The most noxious 
weeds and unsightly plants, which infest our fields, 
lanes, and fence corners, may all be converted in- 
to fruitful sources of wealth—may all be made to 
pay a generours contribution to the husbandman, 
if he but so willsit. And much of this work 
may be performed by children, who are too young 
for more laborious occupations. Four or five of 
whom, in a few days, would gather as many weeds 
and leaves, as would manure an acre of potatoes 
in the drills, and thus secure a good crop. We 


experiment upon our suggestions, and give an ace 
count of the result in the fall. 





Cutture or Inpian Corn. 


There is no crop which habit has rendered more 
indispensable to the wants of our families and our 
farms than this. The late John Taylor, of Vir- 

inia, termed it our “meat, meal and manure.” 
Holding this high rank in our farm economy, it 
is a subject of moment to adopt the best mode of 
culture. As many districts are shy in producing 
wheat, and as this crop is seriously threatened by 
the new (té us) wheat insect, it becomes more a 
matter of solicitude to render our corn crops pro- 
ductive. But as this grain demands more labor 
in its culture than other grain crops, so it is more 
important, on the score of profit, that it should be 
well managed; for if thirty bushels an acre, be 
considered only a remuneration for the labor bes- 
towed on the crop—all that the product falls short 
of this must be a loss—and all that it exceeds, a 
nettgain to the cultivator. The first consideration 
in regard to the corn crop, is to give ita dry mel- 
low soil; the second, that this soil be rich, fat or 
fertile; and the third, that the seed be timely put in 
and the crop well taken care of. Neither wet 
grounds, nor stiff clays, nor poor grounds, will re- 
pay, by their product, the labor required on a orop 
of corn. He who has no other lands but these, had 
better bestow his labor upon other objects, and 
buy his corn. We think the best preparation for 
corn is a clover lay, well covered with long ma- 
nure from the barn-yard, well ploughed, and well 
harrowed. Itis better to give sixty loads of dung 
to three acres than to ten, upon the ordinary 





lands of owr neighborhood.. The difference in 


from the main crops, for roots and other vegeta- 


therefore hope, that some of our subscribers will- 








[May 19, 1885 
pone will not make up for the difference i® 
: Corn can hardly be dunged too high.— 





What we have to recommend, that is not common 
in the culture of this crop, is—that double the usual 
quantity of seed be applied—the number of plants 
ae agg at the weeding—in order to ensure 
thre®or four stalks in each hill;—that the roots 
be not broken, nor the manure thrown to the sur- 
face, by the plough, but that the harrow and cul- 
tivator be substituted for it, ‘which will sufficiently 
mellow the surface and destroy weeds; and that 
the hills be but lightly earthed. By ploughi 
and hilling we conceive the manure is ae 4 
the roots broken and bruised, and limited in their 
rage for food, the crop more, exposed to injury 
from drought, and the labor increased. 

If the fodder which the stalks and shucks af- 
ford is an object to the farmer, as these certainly 
will be when their advantages are appreciated, 
the securing these in good condition is a matter 
of importance. To effect this, as well as to secure 
the crop from the effects of early autumnal frosts, 
we recommend the practice we have long and 
satisfactorily followed, of cutting the crop at the 
ground as soon as the corn is glazed, or the sur- 
face of the kernels has become hard, and of im- 
mediately setting it up in stocks to ripen and cure. 
This we have always been enabled to do early 
in September, and once in the last week in Au- 
gust. The quality of the grain is not impaired, 
nor the quality in our opinion, diminished, by 
this mode of management, while the fodder is 
greatly increased, and its quality much improved. 

Genesee Farmer. 





. From the Tennessee Farmer. 
PumpkINs. 

As this article may be advantageously used in 
the feeding of stock, so as to admit of a great sav-- 
ing of grain, and as the season for planting is ap-. 
proaching, we would recommend to farmers the 
following plan of raising them, which we have 
found by experience, to possess many advantages 
over the one generally practised, that of sprinkling 
the seed over the whole field of corn, planted in 
the ordinary way. 

Select a sufficient portion of the corn field, from 
which the Pumpkins can be most conveniently 
hauled and well adapted to their growth.—List it 
off as the rest of the field, not less however than 
four feet between the furrows, in every other row 
plant corn double as thick as it would have stood, 
had it been planted in every row—in the inter- 
mediate rows, plant pumpkin seed at from four to 
eight feet distance between the hills, the rows of 
corn will then be at least eight feet apart, and a 
row of Pumpkins between every two. The corn 
will produce nearly as much as if it had been 
planted in every row at the usual distance, and 
the crop of Pumpkins will be nearly as great as 
if there had been no corn planted with them, and 
far more than double what it would have been, if 
corn had been planted in every row. But besides 
this increase of product the saving of labor in 
gathering them will be immense. The Pampkins 
can easily be collected in piles on the edge of the 
row, the waggon can pass between every two 
rows of corn, so as not to injure them, and the 
product of Pumpkins are far more valuable as 
food for stock if they be used in conjunction with 
hay and grein than when fed alone, and the ani~ 
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should be taken not to permit hogs 
cess to a large quantity of the feed, as they will 
eat so many as to kill themselves, If the land 
be poor, a good shovel full of weli rotted manure 
placed in each hill of pumpkin will cause it to 
produce a large crop. 


[From the New York Farmer.]} 
Preventive or THE Turnip Fry, or Bue. 
As the season is at hand for sowing early cab- 

radishes and turnips, which are so liable to 
be destroyed by the same insects known by the 
name of the turnip flea, fly, or bug, 1 take the 
liberty to.send you, for the Magazine, what I have 
found an effectual preventive of the ravages of 
this little destroyer—it is very simple and within 
the reach of any one, being neither more or less 
than covering the drills or beds with millinett 
boxes, the same as in use for covering melon and 
cucumber hills. 

My garden is so overrun by these insects, that 
often three sowings of cabbages have been des- 
troyed in one season, and if a few escaped or sur- 
vived, they were so mutilated as to prove of little 
use. Ashes, plaster, ard lime, had been tried with- 
out effect, and finally the hot-bed was trusted to 
as the only sure resource. . 

On 12th and 14th April, 1834, early cabbages 
and radishes were sown in drills in ground newly 
dug, and covered immediately by these millinett 
boxes, of which I have about sixty, but used on- 
ly ten or twelve for this purpose, together with 
four hand glasses or boxes used for raising early 
melons and cucumbers—these boxes are like hot- 
bed frames in miniature, and contain four small 
panes of glass each. The plants came up and 
prospered equally well in each, or if there was 
any advantage, it was with those under the milli- 
nett. No flea or bug was seen, and the boxes 
were kept on until the plants were thinned, and 
the leaf so far advaned as to be out of the pow- 
er of the insect. On the 5th of May, winter cab- 
bages, savoys, and cape brocoli, were sown, and 
treated-in the same way, and with equal success. 
In both cases the bug did attack the plants after 
the covers were removed, but without any injuri- 
ous effect. In the last case no hand glasses were 
used, and only ten millinett boxes, twelve inches 
square each, under which twice as many plants 
were raised as were wanted here, though no é 
count of the number was kept. 

This simple method may probably be insuffi- 
cient for market gardeners, who would havea 
great extent of beds or drills to cover, but is am- 
ply sufficient for farmers, or others who raise for 
their own use, and not for sale. The boxes used 
for the early sowing are off in time for covering 
the melon and cucumber hills. 

Though this experiment is that of only a single 
season, yet its nature is such as to leave little 
doubt of its general and permanent success. 

Yours, &c., SENEX. 
[From the New England Farmer.] 
Mr. Cuanpier on cuLtivatine Corn. 

Mr. Epiror—In answer to Mr. Hamlin’s que- 
ries on the culture of Indian corn, in your last 
per, and agreeably to his request, I will state that 
for fifteen years before the last, 1 was located near 
the city of Boston, say about twelve miles; of 





course the climate is about the same as in or a- 
bout the city. The farm that I cultivated con- 
tained a variety of soils, as most farms do in that 
vicinity. What I call a sandy loam, on a sub- 
stratum of gravel, I consider best for corn, al- 
though most soils that will grow timothy and clo- 
ver will grow corn. 

The period that land should lie in sward, de- 
pends upon circumstances; such as the crop of 
grass and feed it produces, rotation of crops to be 
pursued, &c. Generally speaking, I should sa 
from four to five years is the proper timé; I pots | 
as deep as the nature of the soil will admit. 1 
prefer deep ploughing say from six to eight in- 
ches, and furrowed light, so as not to disturb the 
sod. 

The depth and time of planting depends much 
on the backwardness of the season, state of the 
ground, &c, If I do not put manure into the hills 
I either mark the furrows with chains attached to 
a pole, or a similar machine ; or furrow light with 
a horse plough, three and a half feet apart, in that 
case I cover the corn about one and a half inches 
deep with fine earth. If ] put manure in the hill 
I spread the manure with. my foot so as to have 
the corn come as near the earth as possible, then 
cover all the manure and corn completely over ; 
say about two inches deep. I prefer planting a- 
bout the middle of May, if the season will eden 

As to the time of dreasing, that likewise de- 
pends upon circumstances, If the field should 
be weedy or grassy, as is often the case, | dress 
as soon as | can see the corn in rows, say three 
inches high; and never plough or hoe after the 
tassels or flower spikes show themselves. As it 
pr anys topping or cutting stalks, relative to the 
effect it has upon the crop of grain, and the com- 
parative value between the stalks, when cut 
or left on until harvesting, I think I shall offer 
some remarks hereafter, I will merely state in 
this, that the result of frequent experiments, 
has completely satisfied me that*it is decidedly 
best to cut them. 

As to earthing up, or raising the earth round 
the corn, it is my opinion rather a damage than 
otherwise, as the nature of the roots, and the di- 
rection they take, does not require it. I merely 
draw up 8 small quantity, for the purpose of cov- 
ering the small weeds, that grow so near the corn, 
that you cannot cut or remove them with the hoe. 
Coarse barn manure, I generally use for plant po- 
tatoes, or making compost for corn or other crops. 
Hog manure, | work into compost for putting in 
the hill for corn and vines. 

The “Phinney corn” is the earliest and best 
variety of field corn, that J am acquainted with. 

In regard to the kind of turnip seed, I pre- 
fer the white flat, yellow stone, and Aberdeen ; 
the two latter keep the longest, the former 
produces the most. J generally sow after pass- 
ing with the cultivator, and before the last 
hoeing, which sufficiently covers the seed. The 
first rain that falls will completely cover all the 
hoe leaves. 

If Mr. Hamlin should procure the true “Phin- 
ney corn,” he will be puzzled, when he come to 
harvesting, to find many ears that contain less 
than twelye rows; if at all, it will be on a stock 
that contains a twelve rowed ear. 
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Tue Wueat Cror.—The folk - 
from a Wheeling paper presents a sadly tru 
ture. For four successive years the crops 
Valley have failed, and the present prospect 
gloomy. Money has become an invisible 
—men of property are as much in want of “th 
one thing needful” as their poorer nei 
the is broad and general.—The 









the Livingston family—“spero meliora”—is 
ssunstemendnaeettanielined to the citizens of 
the Valley.— Wihchester 

Staunton is at the head of the lime-stone 


valley of the Shenandoah, one of the finest wheat 
regions in the state, if not in. the United States. 
But that valley, or at least the lower and most 
fertile part of it, has been with drov 
for four years past,—-very little more than 
- usual eee rain having fallen each year 
uring that period. The consequence is, general 
pecuniary embarrassment and much actual bank- 
ruptcy. We have a letter from Frederick county, 
100 miles below Staunton, written on the 21st, 
April, which states that the wheat had been frozen 
out during the winter, and that the next crop must 
be very light.» Another letter states that a great 
pg apie prevails to leave the county and move 
to the west, and that half the county might now be 
urchased. Another letter from county 
ow Frederick, says that more suits have been 
brought this spring io Berkeley and Jefferson, than 
were ever before known at any one term. All this 
suffering arises from the drought before spoken of. 





WASHINGTON’s OPINION OF AGRIGULTURE— 
The subjoined paragraph contains the opinion of 


the great and good man, whose name is appended 
to it, upon the affairs of agriculture. 1t breathes a 


spirit no less truly elevated in moral thought, than 
it is unambitious of what the world too often 


mistake for distinction. A volume of the most 
studied eulogium, upon the pursuits of 

could not have said more in their praise, than is 
uttered in the few lines which follow. And the 
opinion of Washington is the more val as it 
was given by one, the tenor of whose e life, 
is at once the guaranty and the bond of its sin- 
cerity : : 

“The more I am acquainted with agricultural 
affairs, the better ] am pleased with them ; inso- 
much that I can no where find so great satisfac- 
tion as in those innocent and useful pursuits. Jn 
indulging these feelings, ] am led to reflect how 
much more delightful to the undebauched mind is 
the task of making improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain-glory which can be acquired 
from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted career 
of conquest.” — Washington. 


How to preserve Potatoes.— The following 
simple method of preserving potatoes has been 
+discovered by accident. A person at Annaberg 
had a quantity of charcoal in his cellar, which he 
removed for the pu of depositing a large heap 
of potatoes in its place, but umitted to sweep up 
the dust at the bottom. At the end wt em 
when they generally begin to — 
that not one of these potatoes 





and that on being dressed, they retained wed all thelr 
original flavor. 
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we copy the following remarks on working 
pda the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
ural Society, contained in a letter from the 
Hon. Levi Lincoln to John Hare Powel, Esq. : 
«The best broken oxen are those which are 
arly trained and accustomed to the yoke with oc- 
casional light work. They are Often broken as 


arly as.at one or two years of age, with gentle 
ient usage. At this period they are more 
and tractable, and it is thought become 

more powerful, by bein sooner accustomed to 
each other, and to the application of their strength 
to the draft.. I believe they may be taught to tra- 
vel in almost any gait; certain it is, the rate at 
which oxen differently broken, will walk with 
their load, would seem incredible to a person ig- 
norant of the difference in the mode of their train- 
ing. .To accustom them to a quick pace, they 
should at first be driven in the yoke while young, 
without any, or a very light weight, and never 
heavily loaded, until they have asived at full 

and maturity. 

“A great fault with many people is too much 
indifference to the construction of the yoke. Al- 
most any shapeless piece of wood, with holes for 
the insertion of the bows, is made to answer ; but 
to the ease of the draft, the adaptation of the yoke 
or bow to the neck of the bullock, and the posi- 
tion of the staple and ring in the yoke, are alto- 
aay material. For common use, and particu- 

y for ploughing, I have found that yokes were 
generally too short. Cattle of the largest size, re- 
quire a yoke from 4} to 5 feet in length. In short 
yokes they are apt to haul as it is termed —that is, 
draw from each other, and to such » degree in 
some instances, as to cross their fore-legs, and de- 
stroy their power and greatly impede their pro- 

ss. IT once owned a pair made totally useless 

this habit, and afterwards entirely corrected 
by the application of a yoke 18 inches longer.— 
A short yoke is necessary only in snow paths, 
where cattle would otherwise crowd against each 
other, the opposite of hauling, but of the same 
mischievous effect. 

“In respect to what oxen may be made to do 
in a short time, or as an experiment upon their 
strength, I must refer you to the results of our 
ploughing matches. With us they are but little 
used upon the road, exeept in the transportation 
of heavy loads for short distances in the same 
town, or between neighboring towns. One rea- 
son why horses are preferred for waggoning on 
the road, may be that they can be made to travel 
quicker, and that from the construction of the 
hoof, they are less liable to lameness, than the 
cloven-footed ox, by becoming foot-sore. On 
the other hand, the patient and steady labor of 
the ox, finds no substitute in the horse for the 
service of the farm ; and the latter is seldom seen 
there except in occasional aid of the ox team, or 
with the light plough between the rows of corn. 
The value of a yoke of oxen, or a pair of horses, 
for use in all the business of a farm, admits of no 
comparison, So decided is the preference for the 
former, that I do not believe a single farmer can be 
found in this extensive agricultural county who 
‘performs his labor by horses without oxen ; while 








: On Workine Oxen. 
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there aré hundreds, I had almost said thousands, 
who make no other use of horses in husbandry, 
than to furrow for planting, and plough among 
their corn for hoeing. 

“ Our oxen are kept in a cheaper and less ex- 
pensive manner than horses. In the summer 
they are uniformly grazed in the pastures. In the 
cold and winter seasons they are put into the barns, 
and fed upon: the sfock hay, as it is called, that 
which grows in meadows,.and upon the fodder of 
corn stalks, husks,&c. unless indeed they are more 
severely worked than usual, when hay of better 
quality is given them; and in all cases, as the 
spring advances, their keeping is improved, and 
with better hay, some grain is added. I speak of 
the general practice of farmers. There are some 
who keep their oxen more generously, and others 
more hard/y than | have mentioned. But with a 
clean and warm stable, with daily application of 
the curry-comb and card, and coarse food, with- 
out severe labor, the best farmers will at all times 
exhibit teams of most vigorous and powerful cat- 
tle, and their best hay and their grain will be sav- 
ed in their beef and pork, and in the produce of 
their dairies, for the maket.” 


[From the Tennessee Farmer.} 
Mutes, vs. Horses. 

Mr. Editor.—Can any of your subscribers give 
a satisfactory reason, why the farmers of Tennes- 
see, still continue to breed the common scrub 
horse in preference to the mule? Some of them 
surely can, or they would not still follow a prac- 
tice, which they know to be unprofitable, though 
I acknowledge, I am unable to give any, unless it 
be an ungrounded prejudice, imbibed merely from 
the appearance of the animal: I think, they can 
have no other objection, as the mule is decidedly 
preferable to the horse, in almost every respect. 

It is true, the size of the mule prevents his draw- 
ing as.heavy a draft as the larger horse ; but a 
team of good sized mules, will draw any load 
that is usually drawn about our farms in Tennes- 
see ; and for the plough or harrow, shey are equal 
if not superior to the horse. They are sufficient- 
ly strong, to plough any of our lands, and are less 
apt to become frightened and run with the plough 
than the horse. And another, and great advan- 
tage is, the great age to which they attain; togeth- 
er with their being so little liable to disease. The 
generality of mules with common usage, will live 
and be serviceable, until they are from thirty, to 
fifty years of age. Whereas a horse, if he arrives 
to the age of fifteen, (which is not the case of one 
in ten,) is seldom fit for service after that age. I 
think these advantages are sufficient to induce the 
farmer to breed them for his own use, if he raises 
none for market. But if, as is the case in East 
Tennessee, where the farmer depends in a great 
measure, on the stock he raises for market, to 
bring him money, he would raise mules, instead 
of horses, he would find his profits almost double 
what they noware. In the first place the cost of 
raising a mule, is not more than half that of rais- 
ing a horse, for he can sell his mule, at 2 anda 
half years old, for as much as he ever can; and his 
horse will not bring a fair price, until he is from 
four and a half, to five years old. And even when 
he has arrived at that , the common scrub 
horse will not bring the farmer more than from 
40 to 60 dollars; whereas the mule, at the age a- 


bove ‘stated, if of the ordinary size, say from 13 
to 14 hands high, will bring him, from 75 to 100 
dollars. And those of the largest size, will bring 
from 100 to 150; and some of them even 200 dol- 
lars, especially if they can be matched. Every 
farmer who has ever raised horses, knows what a 
loss he sustains in the death of his colts which 
are so very subject to diseases of different kinds, 
viz: distempers, cholic, &c: diseases which the 
mule is almost a stranger to. When such induce- 
ments as these are held out to our farmers, is it 
not strange that they still continue in the same 
old practice ? 

They cannot; I think, plead ignorance of that 
knowledge, as our brethren, the Kentuckians, are 
every year driving large droves of mules through 
our State, to the South, and returning with thou- 
sands of dollars to reward the farmer and the dro- 
ver. Compare this state of things with our own, 
look at our horse drivers for the last 15 years. — 
Those who first began, or a large majority of 
them, are either insolvent, or what is worse, are 
living, God knows where, upon the money they 
promised the farmer for his horses. And those 
who still follow the business, will tell you, that 
they are worth less money now, than’ when they 
began. 

If any of your numerous subscribers can give 
any good reason for this state of things, they will 
receive the thanks of 

Your friend, 
A Youne Farmer. 

Washington county, Ten. 

March, 1835. 
On Hoven Cartte—Cure. 

We deem the following remarks, contained in 
a private letter from our respected correspondent, 
Daniex Lonestretn of Pennsylvania,—of great 
value ; and we hasten to lay them before our read- 
ers. If farmers would give us more of their ex- 
perience in all such matters, the public would be 
greatly benefitted : and we should feel very thank- 
ful for the favor whenever our columns were 
made the vehicle of communication. 

Cattle which are badly hoven, can be saved on- 
ly by the most expeditious and energetic mea- 
sures. The delay of a few minutes is often fatal, 
and I would respectfully ask is there any plan 
more quick and certain than stabbing? It is to 
be dgne in the left side below the short ribs, and 
between the hip bone and last long rib. In five 
or six cases, J have never once failed in this op- 
eration. 

“T have tried awls and penknives, but of all 
instruments J prefer a good sized butcher knife, 
and | have usually made the orifice or gash at 
least two inches in length: the gas escaped with 
a rushing sound like steam. After relief is fully 
obtained, I commonly stick on a good plaster of 
shoemaker’s wax ; and have never perceived any 
injurious effect from the wound. 

“There is as I conceive not the least possible 
danger from the veriest tyro’s applying the knife 
without hesitation, if it only be done within the 
above limits on the left side. In one instance 
the beast was so swelled that I could not see the 
hipbone, and stabbed close along side of it. At 
another time the orifice was made close tothe last 





long rib ; and in a third case it was done between | 
the short ribs very near the back bone ;—still the 
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animals always did well. One cow was stabbed 
on three different occasions. ~When she was ho- 
ven the second and third times, she came to us 
for relief, and stood quietly waiting for the opera- 
tion to be performed.” —[ Genessee Farmer. 











FarTeninG Cattte. 
We have received an account of abarren Hei- 
fer fattened by John Brabson, esq. of Boyd’s créek, 
Sevier county, E. Ten.—which, though it may not 
excite the admiration of those who are familiar 
with the accounts of the weight, &c. of the mam- 
moth oxen frequently slaughtered in the northern 
markets, ought to excite emulation in the breasts 
of the great mass of our Tennessee farmers, whose 
beef we fear is too generally of a quality not to be 
compared with this. Weare not informed of her 
age, but this heifer, when slaughtered on the $d 
of February last, weighed as follows: 


lbs. 
Nett Beef, 715 
Tallow, 2084 
Hide, 82 


The quantity of Tallow shows that the beef 
was of a quality rarely to be met with, we appre- 
hend, in Tennessee, and we have no doubt, that 
had the whole been sold even at the ordinary 
prices, Mr. Brabson, after deducting the price ‘of fat- 
tening, would have received a nett profit from this 
animal, more than double that which our farmers 
in general receive from the sale of their cattle.— 
This heifer was fed on clover hay and corn until 
about one month prior to the time of slaughtering, 
during that month on clover hay and corn dump- 
lings. She was not close fed more than six weeks, 
but ran the preceding season on clover pasture.— 
We beg our readers to make an estimate of the 
expense of fattening,and of the value of this heifer, 
to compare it with a similar estimate of the cost 
and value of the course ordinarily pursued in fat- 
tening cattle amongst us, and then to pursue that 
course which interest shall dictate to be the most 
profitable.—| Tennessee Farmer. 





Manacement or Cows. 

Cows which are shortly expected to calve ought 
to be lodged at night in some convenient place 
for a week or two before calving, as it might be 
the means of saving the life of the calf, and, per- 
haps, of the dam likewise. The day and night 
afier a cow has calved she should be kept under 
cover, and her drink should be lukewarm. Let 
her not be exposed for some time to the damp- 
ness of the night. 

Cows which are near calving should be fed 
with better and more substantial food than usual. 
Grain of any kind is now useful, but it should be 
crushed, bruised or coarsely ground. If the clean- 
ing of a cow after calving be delayed, it may be 
promoted, according to Deane’s N. E. Farmer, 
by giving her a pail of warm water, with some 
ashesin it. Or according to the Grazier’s Guide, 
the only thing to be given is toast and week wine, 
or good cider or perry. If wine be preferred, mix 
it with an equal quantity of water. This toast 
should consist of four pints of wine and water, 
and about a pound and a half of bread toasted. 

Inflamed teats should be washed with two 
drachms of sugar of lead in a quart of water— 
Should tumours appear, apply a common warm 
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To prevent cows from sucking their own milk, 
it is said that rubbing the teats frequently with the 
most feted cheese that can be procured, is an ef-. 
fectual remedy.— Complete Farmer. . 
ae ——— 
THE GARDENER. 


Scarce Arpies.— The Quince Apple.—The 
editor of the Yankee Farmer, who states that he 
has the original tree, describes it as being vigor- 
ous and bearing alternate years. He says the 
fruit is but little known, but is quite large and ex- 
cellent for cider, for cooking and for the table; for 
the latter use, when ripe, it is considered equal, if 
not superior to any other kind. It is very juicy 
though hard until thoroughly ripened ; then it is 
mild, rich, sprightly and delicious. 

Clark’s Russet.—These apples were raised from 
scions set in the garden of Mr. Ira Clark, of Cor- 
nish, Me. The tree bears abundantly in alternate 
years. The fruit is of medium size, very rich 
and juicy; good for cooking and for the table and 
keeps good till May or June. In flavor and 
richness it is superior to the Roxbury Russet, and 
is a great bearer. 























To PRESERVE FLOwERS—Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening gives the following directions 
for preserving flowers. They may be acceptable 
to some of our readers at this season: 


“Flowers may be preserved, when gathered, by 
inserting their ends in water, moist earth, or moss, 
and may be freshened, when withered, by sprink- 
ling with water, and putting them in a close ves- 
sel, as under a bell-glass, hand-glass, flower-pot, or 
in a botanic box: if this will not do, sprinkle 
them with warm water, or with spirits of wine, or 
ether ; and if this fails, insert their ends in water 
heated to 80 or 90 deg. and cover them with a 
glass. 





{From the American Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London Floricultural and Botanical Maga- 
zines : with some account of those which it 
would be desirable to introduce into our gar- 
dens. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register, or Ornamental 
Flower Garden and Shrubbery. Each number 
containing eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. 
In monthly numbers, 4s. colored, $s. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S. L. 8, 
and G. S., Professor of Botany in the Universi- 
ty of London. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden 
Displayed, containing eight plates. In monthly 
numbers, $s. 6d. colored, $s. plain. Edited by 
William Jackson Hooker, L, L. D., F. R. A., and 
L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

We commence with the first Nos. of the vo- 
lumes of the above works for 1835, to.give our 


troduction into our gardens. We had this in con 
templation when we commenced our Magazine, 
but deferred our notices until we should receive 
the Nos. of the present year. We believe they) 
will prove one of the most interesting portions of 
our Ricstine ; next to the possession of a new or 
rare plant, is the gratification of reading of its great 
beauty and elegance, ‘its habits and its character ; 
and so far as we ean aid in furnishing our readers 
= such information, it will-be our endeavour to 
0 80. ' ; 
The works named at the head of this article, as 
well as all others of a similar character, are very 
expensive, and not likely to be in the possession 
of but few amateurs or gardeners. We shall there- 
fore make such extracts and remarks es will give 
the reader as distinct an idea as possible of every 
plant. , 
We have arranged the different genera according 
to the natural system of Jussieu, taking the orders 
in course ; this method, we hope, if not 
ly benefitting all our readers, will not be read with 
less interest, ge 


Class. Plants having distinct flowers and 
sexes. 


Sub-class I. Exogenous or Dicotyledonous 
Plants, (with two séed leaves or cotyledons.). ‘. 

Division I. Plants with a polypetalous (many- 
leaved) corolla. 

III. Ranunculacea. AnemMone—vitifolia. Wal- 
lich. Vine-leaved Anemone. Grows about a 
foot and a half high ; perennial ; flowers white ; 
a native of Nepaul; increased by division of the 
root: figured in the Bot. Mag t. $376, 

This according to the plate is a very beautiful 
species of the Anemone, very few of which are cul- 
tivated in our gardens. According to Dr. Wallich, 
“it is one of the commonest as well as most orna- 
mental flower plants in Nepaul, where it grows in 
all the forests of the great valley and the surround- 
ing mountains, delighting in the most shady, retir- 
ed, and moist situations in the vicinity of rills and 
torrents.” —( Bot. Mag., January.) 

LX. Protedcea. Banxsia—speciosa. R. Brown. 
Showy Banksia. Flower not very ornamental, 
but valued for its “beautiful foliage and graceful 
habit.” Bot. Register, t. 1728. 

This “rare species” has never flowered but three 
times since its introduction into England. It isa 
native of -“Lewis’s Island, on the south coast.of 
New Holland.” —( Bot. Reg., Jan.) 
C. Sapindacea. Evruorta.—Longan. The Lon- 
gan tree. A tender stove plant; valued for its 
fruit; grows to the size of a large tree in its na- 
tive climate, (China.) Bot. Register, t. 1729. 
“The Litchi and the Longan are two of the fi- 
nest fruits that the Chinese possess.” Both are oc- 
casionally sent to England as presents, but they 
are never seen in the shops. They have, when 
imported, a brown shell, which in the former is 
prickly, in the latter simply warted, and contain a 
single seed surrounded in a succulent aril; having 
much the taste of an excellent Raisin, only more 
vinous.” This species has never uced fruit 
but once in England.—( Bot. Reg. 


9 Jan.) 


CXLIV. Portulaceae. CaLanpainia—speciosa, 
Lindl. Showy Calendrinia.. An annoal plant; 
very showy and beautiful; flowers from 








mash of bran with a little lard. 


readers a description of such beautifyl and inter- 
esting plants as are figured in them, worthy of in- 


to October ; grows about six inches in height: ; 





? 
sy 


similar to the C. 


upon the soft, velv 


it is a most beautiful object.” 
be 


finely. 


Rare Frower—Perhaps few of our readers 
are aware of the effects which may be produced 
on fruits and flowers by what is commonly — 

e 
y saw a flower, from the garden ofa gen- 
(who has made many expe~ 

the qualities of 
he stem and leaf 
were of the peach, except that the latter was 
slightly serrated, similar to the rose leaf;. the 
leaves of the-flower were of the color of the peach, 
and taste of the rose ; the farina resembled that of 
the peach. The flower was about four times the 
size of the peach blossom.—Fayetteville Observ. 


ing, or inoculating the limbs of trees. 
tleman of this coun 
nd} 


riments of this ki combinin 
the Rose and Peach Blossom. 


Instinct or Prants.—Dr. Hancock says if a 
vessel of water is placed within 6 inches of a cu- 
umber vine, that in 24 hours time the vine will 
alter the direction of its branches, and not stop till 
it comes in contact with the water. And if a pole 
is placed at a considerable distance from an un- 
rted vine, the branches of which are pro- 
consi in a contrary direction from that towards 
the pole, the vine will in a short time alter its 
course, and not stop till it clings round the pole. 
But the same vine will carefully avoid attaching 
itself to low vegetables nearer to it, as the cab- 


bage, &c. 


Green Vecerasce Manure.—The value of 
vegetables as manure was strikingly proved 
Ihad a trench 
of sufficient length to receive six sets of 
potatoes; under three of these sets I placed green 
cabbage leaves which yielded about double the 
produce’ of the other—(J. D. Parks, Dartford 


aged in the spring of 1883. 


Nursery, January, 1834. 


Tor Ontons—One of the most profitable crops 
to which a farmer can appropriate a portion of his 
Independent of the value 
of the bulb, or full-grown onions, the top onions 
will command from two to three and a half dollars 


grounds is top onions. 


per bushel.—V. Y. Farm. 


At a recent report to the Legislature of Indiana, 
rs to be a lamentable deficiency of 
of 
the children of suitable age, attended school in 
1884; only 1 in 6 can read; 1 in 9 write; but 
1. im. 100 study geography, and only 1 in 145 


there a 
teachers in that State; only about one fou 


grammar 


fe Fame in sandy loam ; . introdu- 
fornia to the London Hort. Socie- 
ty’s garden in 1831 ; figuredin Bot, Mag. t. $879. 
A beautiful species according to the plate, and 

desirable for the flower border. It is some- 
ifora. Dr. Lindley 
states in the Bot. Reg. (July, 1834) that “when the 
sun is shining full upon it, with all its large, rich, 
¢rimson blossoms fully expeaded, and reposing 
bed formed by its succulent 
It should 

in adry situation, on a rather rich soil. 
e introduced the seed of this species this year, 
and have distributed it among several amateurs. 
' We have also ourselves, sown a small quantity of 
the seed, the plants of which are now flourishing 
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MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Saturday, May 9. 

The following articles were exhibited. 

By Mr. Thomas Dixon, gardener to Mrs. Don- 
nel, a very fine Cauliflower. 

By Mr. Wilhelm, gardener to Mr. Ridgely, of 
Hampton, a fine dish of Snap beans, 6 cucumbers, 
and 2 cauliflowers. 

By Mr. John Feast, perlargonius, countess of 
Liverpool; and obscura, cistus albidus; arestolo- 
chia sempervirens; ornithogalum corimbosum ; 
$ varieties of Ixia; valeriana alba; pulmoria, ands 
cerulea; spisnassutrex; hesperus nocturnum ; 
Persian lilac, tulips, &c. 

By Mrs. Ridgely of Hampton, two very large 

boquets of splendid flowers, consisting of tea and 
china roses, &o. 
} At 12 o’cloek, the committee of the whole 
awarded the weekly premium to Mr. Wilhelm, 
garcener of Mr. Ridgely, of Hampton, for snap 
‘beans, cucumbers and cauliflowers. 

An extra meeting of the Council of the Mary- 
land Horticultural Society, was held on Saturday, 
May 9, when the corresponding secretary pre- 
sented a letter from Benjamin Maund, Esq. of 
Dorchestershire, England, accompanied by a vol- 
ume and numbers of the “Botanic garden,” a 
splendid Botanical periodical. Ordered by the 
council, that the thanks of the society be convey- 
ed to Mr. Maund for his valuable and very accepta- 
ble present; and that the ‘council nominate Ben- 
jamin Maund, Esq. to the society as a correspond- 
ing member. , 

Ordered, that the next annual election of offi- 
cers of the Society be held on the 27th May, inst. 
the first day of the exhibition, and that notice to 
that effect be published. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 


——__ 
Foreign ABSTRACT. 
France—An arrival at New York from Havre, 


brings Havre dates to the 12th, and Paris to the 
11th of April. 


The discussion of the bill for the payment of the 
American indemnities was still going on in the 
French Chambers. M. Bignon had moved an a- 
mendment, proposing an appropriation of 12 mil- 
lions of francs, and to negotiate for the balance— 
The opinion was that the proposition of M. B. 
would be rejected, and the bill finally pass by a 
majority of at least fifty, (some accounts think the 
majority will not be so large,) for the payment of 
the entire 25,000,000 francs. 

The important event was announced by a tele- 
graphic despatch, on the 11th April, in Paris, that 
the king’s daughter, the queen of Belgium, had 
given birth to a prince, and that she herself was 
doing well. 

The French academy have just completed their 
Dictionary of the French language, of which the 
last acknowledged edition was printed in 1762. A 
permanent committee of six of the most learned 
members of that body have been employed for ma- 


ny years in the correction and enlargement of the 
diction 


ary. 
The U. S. frigate Constitution is lying at Ha- 
vre awaiting the determination of our minister, 
Mr. Livingston, for his future destination. 

Havre Market, April 12—The Cotton market 








was in‘a very animated state during the first four 
s of the week, but towards the close it became 

m in consequence of the large arrivals and the 
large purchases having satisfied the demand for 
the moment. Prices remain firm, even 172f 50 
has been paid for 60 bales choice Louisiana, stock 
36,000 bales. Rice calm. Ashes have foralong 
time been without demand. 

Stock Exchange, Paris, 11th April—The rise 
in the rates is sustained. Speculators confidently 
expect that the vote of the Chamber of Deputies 
will terminate our difficulties with the U. States, 
and that the accession to power of a new minis- 
try in England will bring about a pacification of the 
Peninsula. 

Still later from England.—Intelligence from 
London to the 10th April, has been received.— 
The ministry had not yet been formed. Lord 
Melbourne is believed to have charge of the for- 
mation of the new cabinet, but as yet had not 
been successful. 

The markets were good and continued to im- 
prove, though money was scarce. 

From South America and Mexico advices have 
also been received—tranquillity prevails for the 
— in the former, and the revolution in the 
atter is in a progressive state. 

Jamaica—The emancipating law does not seem 
to work well in Jamaica. ‘There is much bitter- 
ness and great hostility of spirit between those 
who approve the course adopted towards the ap- 
prentices, and those who oppose it. The préachers 
come in for a full share of ill-feeling, being eharg- 
ed with inciting the apprentices to disobedience. 
The apprentices themselves too, partake of the ge- 
neral leaven, and keep the courts busy listening to 
their complaints, many of which are groundless. 


Domestic Summary. 

A great project is spoken of in the western pa- 
pers, of constructing a rail road from St. Louis, 
Missouri, to some point on the Ohio River near 
Wheeling, Va. 

There were two fires in New York, during the 
past week, not attended however with much loss 
of property, but it is supposed that five persons 
lost their lives. Three individuals escaped from 
one of the houses by leaping from the garret win- 
dow. 

The governor of Ohio and his suite have re- 
turned to the seat of government without being 
able to complete the survey of the disputed ter- 
ritory. He intends, says a letter from Columbus, 
to convene the legislature about the 1st June, for 
the purpose of obtaining an appropriation to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of such a force as 
may be necessary to accomplish the intention of 
the legislature. 

Adams, the murderer of Capt. Tilden, of this 
port, is to be hung in this city, on the 29th in- 
stant. 

Books of subscription is about being opened to 
the stock of a Rail road, from Wrightsville, Pa. 
on the bank of the Susquehannah, opposite Co- 
lumbia, to the town of York. 

The shad and herring caught on the Potomac 
this year are said to be very fine,and on the whole, 
that the fishermen have made a good season of it. 

The State loan of Pennsylvania has just been 


nies at a premium of 12,02 for every 100 dol 





Tennessee Wine.—We have been presented, 
the Nashville Republican, by Col. Wilough 
Williams, Sheriffof our county, with three bottles 
of wine of his own manufacture, one of Madeira 
one of Champaigne, and one made from the Cape 
It is two years old, and the colour and 
ly are fine. ‘I'he champaigne especially, is 
much superior to that for which we, sometimes 
pay 15 dollars per dozen. 

Some of the capitalists of Philadelphia, have 
invested 150,000 dollars to be applied to the im- 

vement of the town of New Castle, Delaware. 

The Chillicothe Bank recently hada severe 
run upon it for specie, which it withstgod most 
manfully, and by an exposition of its affairs sub- 
sequently made, shows that its resources exceed 
its liabilities more than two dollars for every one. 
These runs upon moneyed institutions should be 
discountenanced by every good man in the com- 
munity, as they only serve to destroy confidence 
and derange the monetary system ; and indeed all 
their tendencies may be said to be evil. 

There have been a few cases of choleraat Mem- 

his, Tennessee. 

The Chancellor of Maryland has granted an 
injunction prohibiting the trustees of the Bank of 
Maryland from receiving certificates of deposites, 
checks, or notes of the bank, in payment of thé 
debts due that institution. This injunction conti- 
nues until answer and further order by the Chan- 
cellor. In the mean time the trustees will proceed 
at law, for the recovery of the claims due to thé 
bank 
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Srocx Jossine in the cities of New York and 


.Philadelphia seems to have become a mania ; from 


a comparative table published in the New York 
Daily Advertiser, of sales made in the stocks of ten 
companies, seven of rail-roads, one of a canal and 


_ two of banks, it appears that the rise in price be- 


tween Nov. 1834 and April, 1885, is from 28 to 
180 per cent. If the rule be a just one, that 
where thereare great profits there are great risks, 
there must be great peril in indulging in such gam- 
bling, for it is nothing better. 





INTERESTING FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY.— 
Some of the English workmen engaged of late in 
conducting the principal mining associations in 
Mexico, carried out with them some English 
greyhounds of the best breed, to hunt the hares 
which abound in that country. The great plat- 
form, which is the scene of sport, is an elevation 
of about 9000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the mercury in the barometer stands constantly at 
the height of about nineteen inches. It was 
found that the greyhounds could not support the 
fatigue of a long chase in this attenuated atmos- 
phere, and before they could come up with their 
prey, they lay down gasping for breath ; but these 
same animals haye produced whelps which have 






all those attractions which derive their value from 





grown up, and are not in the least degree incom-. 
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thoded by the want of density in the: sir; but run 
down the hares with as much ease as the fleetest 
of their race. 





The subjoined lament is full of sweetness and 
of feeling. Its interest is greatly enhanced by the 
associations which it calls up of its gifted author, 
Richard Brindsley Sheridan,—a man whose el- 
oquence always commanded the profoundest re- 
spect of the British House of Commons—whose 
greatest effort, his speech in the prosecution of 
Warren Hastings, aroused the whole nation, and 
threw them into a feeling of indignation bordering 
almost on phrenzy—whose situation as a minis- 
ter of Great Britain, combined with his resistless 
eloquence, highly polished style of rhetorical ora- 
tory, gave him, while in the zenith of his power, 
an influence and station, alike enviable and exalt- 
ed :—but whose after life was embittered by the 
loss of fortune—the desertion of friends,—the 
frowns of enemies—and in fine, in his last illness, 
by cold penury and abject want. His fate is at 
once a comment and a moral upon the unstable- 
ness of worldly greatness and of wealth, and 
should teach us how incompatably worthless are. 


4 prince’s favor, ot the splendor of a court. With 


all the faults and weaknesses, which characterised 
the last years of poor Sheridan, he sed a re- 
putation as @ man, an orator, and a statesman, 
whigb will endure whilst letters shall live, the no~. 
bler"6ypathies of our nature havea resting place, 
or genius an admirer on earth. i 


THE GRIEF OF SHERIDAN. 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE, 
She is gone from this bosom, who gave 
To its throbbings the gladness of fife; 
~~ have borne to the cold, cold grave, 
'y joy and my comfort—my wife. 
Her smile was the May-morning clear, 
Her look was the blue sky aie, ‘ 
Her mind was the flow’ry 3 
And her bosom the temple of love. 
Her voice was the music that flows 
From the shell of the echo of joy; 
And her eyes, like the fair star throws 
Benignity over the sky. 
But May-morning’s veiled in a shroud; 
It hath dawned on me wor os | its last; 
My blue sky the vapors becloud, 
. And my temple’s laid waste by the blast. 


They have borne my whole world to the tomb 
Of all earth, for me nothing appears, 
But solitude, sorrow and gloom, 
last of man’s solaces—tears. 
It is this latest solace I crave; 
°Tis a tribute F owe to pa. 
*Till I sleep by her side in the grave— 
I would weep till I join her above. 





WasuinecrTon Irvine, a man who has render- 
ed himself illustrious in Europe, as well as in 
this his native land, by his genius and the fine 
moral feeling which breathes in every line of his 












On Death—Heavens! what a moment must be 
that, when the last flutter expires on our lips! 
What a change! Tell me, ye who are deepest 
read in nature and in God, to what new worlds are 
we borne ? What new being do we receive! Whi- 
ther has that spark, that unseen, that uncompre- 
hended intelligence fled? Look upon the cold, 
livid, ghastly corse that lies before you !—That 
was but a shell, a gross and earthly covering, 
which held for a while the immortal essence that 
has now left it—teft it, to range, perhaps, 
illimitable space ; to receive new capacities Of 
light, new powers of perception; new glories of 
beatitude! Ten thousand fancies rush upon the 
mind as it contemplates the awful moment be- 
tween life and death! It is a moment -big with 
imagination’s greatest hopes and fears; it isthe 
consummation that clears all mystery—resolves all: 
doubts—which removes contradiction and de- 
stroys error. Great God! what a flood of rap- 
ture may at once burst upon the departed soul. 
The unclouded brightness of the celestial regions 
—the pure existence of ethereal being—the so- 
lemn secrets of nature may then be divulged ; the 
immediate unity of the past, the present and the 
future ; strains of unimaginable harmony, forms of 
imperishable beauty, may then suddenly disclose 
themselves, bursting upon the delighted senses 
and bathing them in immeasurable bliss! The mind 
is lost in this excess of wondrous light, and dares 
not turn from the heavenly vision to one so 
my, so tremendous as the department of the wick- 
> Human fancy shrinks back appalled. 


Ink.—The bark of the chesnut is said to con- 
tain twice as much tan as that of the oak,* and: 
gives with sulphate of iron a beautiful black ink. 

color which this tan produces is less liable 
to change by the sun and rain, than that produc- 
ed by sumac. 

“Note by the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 
This is an error. The experiments of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy proved, that the tanning principle 
contained in the oak bark was as 29 to 21 in fa- 
vor of the bark of the middle sized oak over the 
Spanish chesnut—that the coppice oak was as $2 
to 21. 

To give Tools a hard temper.—Heat the tool 
till it is red, cherry color; take it from the fire, 
rub it with a piece of tallow, put it immediately 
into strong vinegar, in which you shall have dilu- 
ted some soot. 
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€F These Prices are carefully corrected every Mompay. 



































per. | From| TO 
Beans, white field, sevecesecsoses bushel, 2 50 3 00 
Carts; on the hoof, PT ee eee 100Ibs. qua 7 50 
Slaughtered,..--+++++++* “ a _—_ 
sn A SOI ae 82 83 
aT agile a “ 84 rr 
Corton, irginia, PTeTT TILL pound. 174 
North Carolina,--++++++++- “ aneue ating 
Upland, -+++++++eeseeeees “ 184 20 
FeatTueas, sepeneooceseccesooses* pound. 35 37 
FLAXSRED, o++++e++ee+000+ +000" bushel. 1 50 1 90 
Froua—Best white wheat family,--| barrel.| 7 50) 8 00 
Do. do. baker’s....--| 6 75) 7 25 
Do. do. Superfine,..-.| 6 00| 6 25 
Super Howard street,.-.--|  “ 6 00} 612 
“ “ wagon price,, 5 87; 6 00 
City Mills, extra,--++++ +++ & one 
Do. cccccccccevcceses “ 6 00) 6 25 
Susquehannah,.---+++++++| ¢00| ~_— 
YO, woccrarerreccesscesas “ 4 50 4 75 
Caner Baars. nthe err the north) bushel.| 5 00) 5 — 
i no 6 2 50| $ 
RMIT eis cocescccasee “6 none Se 
Tall meadow Oat,..-+++++--| * 2 00| 2 50 
Herds, or red topj.+essee+++| 1 00} 1 25 
Hay, im bulk,..s-receaccececeoeees ton. 18 00 20 00 
Haar, country, dew rotted,..-----|pound. 6 1 
water rotted,.--.-| 7 8 
Hoes, on the hoof,.-+++++++++e00+e 100]b. 6 00 6 75 
Slaughtered,..++++++++++ “ — _—— 
Hors—first re) s Me pound. 12 20 
BOCONA, cocaccersceesereescs 6 10 —— 
FOLUSC, socecereerecerccosers|  § Cae 
Lag, PVe eTOCs bushel. 33 85 
Mostanv Seep, Domestic,......-.| ** 5 00) 6,00 
OATS, correseeverereceecencererecs 66 49 50 
Peas, red @ye, +++++sereeeeeeeeeees/bushel.| ——| — - 
Blac A Oe as —_—< 1 50 
PPTTTITITT TTT i —  —— 
Puastrer Panis, in thestone,...--.| ton. 3 25) 3314 
Ground, .-++.+++-+| barrel.| 137) —— 
Parma Cunista Beaw,....-++--+-\bushel,| 2 00) —— 
RAGS, sevrececeereceeservccevesees ound. $8 4 
RYE; coeeeccccceteccccnccscecegecs ushel. 90 92 
Susquehanneh, s 90 95 
Topacco, crop, common,..++++++++|/100 Ibs} 4 00) 5 00 
’ brown and red,+...|  “ 5 00) 6 00 
“ g Ce eerecseve “ 6 00 8 00 
“ wrappery, suitable “ 
for segars,..+.--| 8 00} 11 00 
“* yellow and red,..-) “ 8 00) 12 00 
#6 yellow, .seeeceeese|  & 9 00) 12 00 
‘fine yellow,..... .| “ | 12 00) 15 00 
Seconds, asin quality,..| “ 400) 5 00 
i ground leaf,...| 5 00} 9 00 
Virginia, «ssrerveseereee) 5 00} 10 00 
Rappshannock,.........|  “ ama ‘aan 
Kentucky, «+++sseeseeee ; 6 00| 10 00 
Wueat, white, ..-+-+++0+++eee+e+s/bushel.| 1 35| 1 40 
gcaseciccccccgeocccce] § | 2 30) 1 32 
Waisger, Ist pf. in bbis..-......--|gallon.| scarce 38 
© im hhds...ceeeeees)  “ 36 37 
“ wagon price,.....|  “ 31 334 
Wacon Fresouts, to Pittsburgh,.|!001bs} 150 —- 
To Wheeling,.| “ 1 75 
washed. unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .-.|pound.|62 to 75'26 028 
* “Pull Merino,....sseccoss oo] ‘* [52 6224 26 
Three fourths Merino,......|  |45 5223 24 
One half GOvecicoveceh. * (40, 4523 24 
Common & one fourth Meri.) “ (35 40\22 $4 
Palled,..c-scocccccccccescee, 195 88[23 36 









































BAKEWELL SHEEP. 


re. have been made of the editor of this pa- 
per at what prices a moderate number of Bakewell 
sheep, of pure blood and approved forms can be procured 
for. Persons having such to dispose of, will please ad- 
dress the editor by letter post paid, stating price, age and 
number, which they may be willing tosell. The sheep 


to be delivered in Baltimore. 





* PER. | FROM. | To. 
APPLES, -occrecccccesesececccecees barrel. pt pa a 
Bacon, HAMS, NEW, -reererecercsers pound. il 114 

Shoulders, wees eeeereseeee “ guna 93 
Middlin pre reeersearerees “ 94 apn 
Burren, printed, in lbs. & halflbs., « | ——| 374 
Ro pr eeeereesereserorres “ 28 31 

Crwzr, PPeTerrrriTrr iti tit barrel. aaa cence 
Caves, three to six weeks old--++| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, eeeeeeeet sareere “ 17 00 \80 00 


is PE ded “ 12 00 

Corn Meat, for family use,-----++|100]bs. 1 85 
Cuor Rye, cocrccccaccecooscs| 86 1 94 
EGGS ,.+ccccccccececcecesverevesece dozen. 12 
Fisn, Shad, eeeeereeeeeeree barrel. _——— 
Herrings, salted, No. 1},...... “ -_—— 


Mackerel, No. 1}, 


| ows | = @ 
||| Ll eeeal ses 


Cod, Balted,.cccrerescsecees cwt- —_— 
Lass, BIiVE, .eceeccrerecceeccsces each. ees 
Slaughtered,...--+-«++++++|quart’r —— 

LARD, scccceccccccsccscecscevecees and. 10 
QtONS,: oo cccnccccances cacens -|bushel. 100 
Pouttry, Fowls, ..+++++eeeee+e+e+| GOZEN. ieee 
cks, eteeeeeeeeaeeeere “ -__ 

Poraros, Irish,...++++++eeeeeeeeeibushel.| 56) 878 
Sweet,.o. socccscccese, 1 25 | 1 50 


TURNIPS, ccosccccccacccccsccsccce| 
VEAL, fore quarters,..+essseeseeres 
Hind do. eteeeeerererere 66 























BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, N 0 
Baltimore and North streets. 








BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 


. 94, corner of 
































U. 8. Bank, ...+++++++-par VIRGINIA. 
Branch at Baltimore,-.--do||Farmers Bank of Virginia,3a 
Other Branches....--**+-do|/Bank of Virginia,.......++«do 
MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg .do 
Banks in Baltimore,.-+--par|'Petersburg,,...++++++++++d0 
Hagerstown,.- eececesese Oe Norfolk,. Cocccceces®%ccecG®D 
Frederick, eacestenceeseouin Winchester,.....+++e.e00+ do 
Westminster, sebueanceasea Lynchburg, oeeeee oes a 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, d0||Danville,............- do 
Do. payable at Easton,.--do||Bank of the Valley, .@§.do 
Salisbury,...--**+-uncertain||Branch at Romney - . .. do 
Camberland,..++.c+ee+e+efa|| Do. Charlestowh, . .. do 
Millington,..-+++++++++++-do|| Do. Leesburg,...... do 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, .......do 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a34 
Georgetown, Banks, 4. New Jersey Banks gen. 14a2 
Alexandria, New York City,......- fa 
PENNSYLVANIA. _ ||New York State,. .. ..24a3 
Philadelphia,....+-+++++-+48 |Massachusetts, ........ 2a2h 
Chambersburg,..-.+++++++ $a Connecticut,......- 2a24 
Gettysburg ....+++++++++edo||New Hampshire, . ... 2a24 
Pittsburg, «--+++++++++-14a2 MOMMNG, 3 00 so odecces 2a2h 
Vork,..cceee ovcccesceeeedai|hode Ieland,..... - 2a24 
OtherPennsylvaniaBke.14a2||North Carolina, .... . . 3a4 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4|/South Carolina, ..... 2103 
Do. [over 5]......- al||Georgia,......-..- 4405 
Michigan Banks,........-5a||New Orleans........ do 
Canadian do....++.+0+-5a 
aa TES. ci om 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
BUFFALO BERRY TREE. 
INCE it was ascertained that this tree is dioecious (the 
male and female being distinct trees) we have hesi- 
tated to send it when ordered, because our trees are too 


young yet for their sex to be developed. - Under these cir- 
cumstances we propose to furnish single trees (the sex 
being unknown) on the following terms :—Trees lees than 
two feet in height at 50 cents each, and those above two 
feet at 75 cents a piece. When their sex shall have been 
ascertained we will furnish either male or female trees at 
$1,25 each, and at $2 per pair. By this arrangement time 
may be gained by taking young trees this spring and put- 
ting them out, relying on the future for mates for them, 

nothing can be Jost in point of price of them. We 
have a few from 1} to 3 feet high, -which we will put up 
to order on the terms above stated. 





may 19 
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- . RICE MEAL.- e% ac 
R sale a few kegs (containing 401bs) of nicely man- 
ufactured rice meal, a delicious and wholesome arti- 


cle. Apply to SINCLAIR & MOORE, 
May Light street. * 


JUST PUBLISHED 
gy second edition of the Essay on CALCAREOUS 
MANURES, in the cheap form of a supplement to 
the Farmers’ Register. 

This edition (having been stil] more increased in size, 
since the former advertisement, though without any addi- 
tion to the prices then named) contains nearly twice as 
much — as the first, and yet will be sold at but little 
more halfthe — The new matter consists prin- 
cipally of more fall explanations—additional and new 
proofs—and more full and minute directions for practical 
operations, designed especially for the use of those who 
are beginning to apply marl, and have every thing on the 
subject to learn. 

erms. The second edition of the Essay on Calcare- 
ous Manures, is printed on 116 of the large and closely 
lettered 
than 450 pages of the former duodecimo edition)—and 
will be furnished neatly covered, in pamphlet form, at 
the following rates : 


5 s . . 
Fert? - sree on good paper, or 7 on inferior. 


$10,40 « “ 50 “ 
$50, 110 “ “ 240 ty 

No smaller number of copies than $5 worth will be 
sold by the publisher. Single copies, at 75 cents, may be 
obtained at the bookstore of, J. W. Campbell, Petersburgh, 
Va. and of Gideon B. Smith, office of the Turf Register, 
Baltimore. 

The packages will be sent by Mail, and all losses by 
mail, whether of orders containing money, or of copies, 
will be borne, and.made good, by the publisher, upon his 
being certified of the money having been properly com- 
mitted to the mail, and at what time, or of copies not 
having arrived at the proper post office. The postage on 
the work willbe the same as on other periodicals. 
postage will be paid by the publisher, when desired, for 
which he will deduct only halfits amount, from the pack- 
age of copies sent. Any other convenient mode of trans- 
mission preferred by the booksellers and any other large 





purchasers, will be made use of, but not at the risk of the. 


publisher. 

Payment in advance, and in current money, required in 
every case. Early orders from clubs of individuals, and 
from booksellers, are requested ‘to be addressed to Ed- 
vane Ruffin, P. M. Shellbanks, Prince George County, 

irginia. 

April 23th, 1835. may!19 =. 
HORSE MILLS—CORN CULTIVATORS, &e. 

HE Subscribers offer for sale, at the Maryianp Ae- 
RICULTURAL Reposirory, Light, near Pratt street 
MILLS rox crinpivc CORN AND OTHER GRAIN’ 
They grind expeditiously, and make first rate meal, Spe- 
cimens of which — be seen at their Establishment, to- 
gether with the MILLS. These MILLS will be found 
very advantageous to farmers and planters generally, and 
to gentlemen owning — estates, whoare in the habit 
of sending their grain to Mill at a distance, they would be 
of almost imcalculable value, in the great saving of the 
time of a hand and cart and horse; and the Subscribers 
believe, that these MILLS would thus save their cost ina 
ear, besides the great comfort and convenience of always 
ing able to convert the grain on the place into flour, at 
pleasure—besides it would afford those who have large 
stocks, an opportunity to feed them with ground meal, and 
thus economise from twenty to thirty per cent. of the quan- 
tity usually consumed when fed on the grain whole. 

Corn Cultivators of different patterns, both wrought 
and cast tires. 

300 Grain Cradles, made of superior white ash wood 
part of which has the natural turn, with warrant. 
ed Scythes attached. 

106 dozen wooden rakes. , 

Waldron and American Grass Scythes, by the dozen er 
on retail—also ready hung for use. 

30 dozen Scythe Sneads. 

25 boxes Scythe Stones. 

Improved Wheet Fans, together with a genera! assort- 
ment of other Agricultural Implements. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE. 





Battrimone, May 12th. 


es of the Farmers’ Register—(equal to more. 
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